taken on both sides, native rulers were encouraged to rise
against their exploiters, fierce engagements were fought in
out of the way corners of the world*

The sturdy Hollanders were quite as angry as the Eng-
lish. They too felt that their just rights were being assailed
without a shadow of justice. Their presses were quite as
insulting as those of London. Feeling ran so high that a
Dutchman of Bordeaux in the course of an argument on
the merits of the quarrel, declared that King Charles was
no better than a pirate. Such flagrant lese majesty was not
to be tolerated in monarchical France, and the English
Ambassador, Lord Hollis, demanded dire punishment of
the criminal. Louis agreed that the heinous offence merited
harsh measures, and told Minette that he would mete out
whatever penalty his cousin thought suitable. But even in
the heat of national passions, Charles stood too highly and
sanely upon his dignity to compromise it by over-emphasis.
He always considered it unbecoming to regal superiority
to render it ridiculous by descending into a struggle with
the vulgar over petty formalities.

" I am sorry," he wrote in reply to Minette's letter con-
taining Louis* offer, ** that my Ld Hollis has asked iustice
upon a point of honour that I should never have thought
of; you know the old saying in England, the more a T is
stirr'd the more it stinkes, and I do not care a T for any-
thing a Duch man sayes of me, and so I thinke you have
enough upon this dirty subject which nothing but a stink-
ing Duch man could have been the cause of, but pray
thanke the King, my brother, and desire him not to take
any kinde of notice of it, for such idle discourses are not
worth his anger or myne."

Minette, for one, thought he was unduly forbearing.
She was a rabid partisan of her brother, and used against
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